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shouted and waved flags and, generally, it seems,
raised Cain in London that night. For one thing
they were personally expressing satisfaction at the
release of a number of their fellow-countrymen from
a lengthy and humiliating siege, and since those days
I have been in a lengthy and humiliating siege
myself and their jubilation seems less irrational.
And apart from that, I suppose, they were just
waving flags.

Waving flags is as dead as mutton now. Mr.
Wells and his friends had done a good deal to scotch
it even before 1914; and it went stone dead in the
first week of the big war. There may have been a
little uncertainty at first, but it was soon obvious
that the whole business was a good deal too serious
for the older patriotism. I sometimes think I
watched that older tradition die. It was in the big
music-hall at Brighton about the first week of the
War (it used to be as good a show as any in the
country, and the best seat in the house cost two
shillings). I suppose the War had taken the manage-
ment by surprise and they were doing their best to
cope with an unexampled situation. Anyhow one
of the turns billed was a man with some such name
as Robert Cripps, who was to sing "patriotic songs/'
"R. C.>" said an inset, "begs to state that during the
South African War he sang patriotic songs with
huge success all over the British Isles/' When his
turn came R. CL proved to be a dapper, elderly little
man with fiercely waxed grey moustaches. The veins
in his forehead swelled like ropes as he bellowed
melodies about soldier lads and camp fires and
Britain's glory. During the refrains he usually